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THE POLITICIAN, 


[CONTINUED.] 


I pePaRTeD for the seat of government, with six long stall-, 


fed speeches in my portmanteau, for I was determined to 
convince my constituents at least that they had not chosen 
a dummy to represent them. I wanted to leave Mrs. Hus- 


sey Bashaba behind, but she was a little inclined to the green-/| 


eyed monster, and determined to share my honors. I rep- 
resented only some thirty or forty thousand citizens ; but 
my wife represented the whole sex ; it was therefore but 
just that the majority should have its way, and she accom- 
panied me to the scene of my future glories. People who 
know nothing of the value of a single unit, or even a single|, 
cipher, when placed in a particular situation, can hardly 
conceive the importance of a member at the seat of govern- 
ment, where a series of mutual dependence pervades the 
whole social system. There is hardly a hack-driver who is 
not in some measure dependent on some great man ; 
even the poor horses, if they could speak, would undoubtedly 
proclaim their adherence to certain great fundamental prin- 
ciples. The first time I went with my Bashaba to visit one 
of the foreign minister’s ladies, the horses stuck fast in the 
mud, and refused to proceed. I scolded the hackman: 
«‘Plase your honor,” — he was an Irishman, and all Irish- 
men are patriots — “ Plase your honor, they won’t stir, upon 
principle.” 

«“ What do you mean?” said I. 

“ Plase you, they have just found out that they are going 


to visit the British minister, and have made up their minds | 
never to pay him that honor, till the Catholic question is set-'g 


tled to their satisfaction.” 

The horses stuck to their principles, and stuck in the mud. 
There seemed some truth in what the driver said, for the 
moment he turned their heads the other way, they trotted otf 
The instinct of animals sometimes 
I was 


gallantly towards home. 
nearly approaches to the reason of some men. 
obliged to send for horses of a different party, or more ac- 
commodating principles. 

The first time we were invited to dinner, my wife was de- 
lighted. She was the Jady of a member, and happened to| 
take precedence of all the rest. 
room by a foreign minister, with a gold-laced coat ; 


general committee. The next time she was not quite so well 
pleased, for there was a senator’s lady present, and Mrs.| 
Bashaba fell to the lot of an attaché. What made this the 
more provoking was, that the senator's lady lived in the 
same hotel with us, and the propinquity made the slight in- 
tolerable. The senator’s lady was the delighted one now, 
and declared the seat of government was the most charming 
place in the world. There was a great coolness for several 
days on the part of Mrs. Welcone Bashaba towards the 
senator’s lady. The third time matters were still worse. 
There was a member of the cabinet’s lady present, to whom 
the ambassador was pledged by the rules of etiquette; so 
that the senator’s lady fell to the attaché, and Mrs. Bashaba 
to the lot of a gentleman with no claim to distinction, but 
talent and character. The senator’s lady, and the lady of 
the member, came home the best friends in the world. But 
the latter began to be disgusted with the seat of government, 
and became quite homesick. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Mrs. Bashaba, having been handed into the 
supper-room, at a grand gala given by a foreign minister in 
honor of his august sovereign’s birth-day, by a clerk in the 
land oftice, insisted on going home forthwith. Had it been 


aclerk in the office of the secretary of state, or even any|/eloquence seized me. 
one of the departments, it might have been borne: but ajjber sat down, afier a speech of three days, apologizing to) 
clerk in the land office! it was impossible to get over the|/the House that exhaustion and fatigue prevented his going | 
Fortunately, an old neighbor of mine, nearly ||deeper into the subject. In my haste, I unfortunately began 


mortification. 


fourscore, who had come to the seat of government with|/one of my six stall-fed speeches which, of ail others, least 
some two or three hundred more of my constituents to get!lapplied to the question before the house, which related to the/lits foes fell away before the thunder of his eloquence, as 


and 


| 


She was led into the dining-| with information that the house is now organized, and ready 





|| debated. 


||reform : 





and con-) 
sumed all the next day in writing letters to the ladies of the| 








an appointment, was going home the very next day. Ac- 
jcordingly, I took Mrs Bashaba in the vein, and sent her off 
| before she had another chance of being handed to dinner by 
Previous to her departure, she exacted 
of me a promise to oppose the administration, and particu- 
larly the measures of the secretary, whose wife had taken 


a foreign minister. 


precedence of her at the grand supper, on all oceasions. J 
promised, for I would have promised anything to get rid of 
Mrs. Bashaba for the season ; and I have the great consola- 
tion of knowing, that both the honorable senator and myself 
voted against the administration all the winter, upon the 
great principle of etiquette, which is in fact the corner-stone 
joftyranny. Being now my own man, I commenced gallant; 
flirted desperately with the married dames, and still more 





the attentions of a member. Let me warn all my readers 
who are, or expect to be, members, never to bring their 
|Wives to the seat of government. If they are handsome, 
they will have all the attachés, and all the widowers pro tem. 
jamong the members, in their train ; and if they are other- 
wise, unless they happen to be angels outright, their curtain- 
lectures will be terrible. But it is time to return to my po- 
litical career. 

The first day the house met, and before a speaker was 


| world I was somebody, I rose to make a motion and a speech 
on the subject of reform. “Mister Speaker —Sir-r-r —” 
“Order!” cried the clerk, rattling his wooden hammer. 
“ Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r, I rise to ” + Sit down —the 
honorable member is out of order, the house is not yet or-| 
An old member on my left apprized me, that as 
\there was yet no speaker chosen, there would be no question 
When the persons were nominated for that station, 
I rose again, for one of my speeches, | thought, would come 
jee to the purpose now. As soon as the speaker was cho-| 
jsen, I rose again to make my great motion on the subject of | 
“ Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r, the republics of Greece 
and Rome ”” «Mr. Speaker,” said an old grey-headed 
member, “Iam sorry to interrupt the honorable member 
from — from — somewhere — but | beg to make a motion that 
we proceed to appoint a committee to wait on the president, 








ganized.”’ 





to receive any communications from him.” 

“ Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r, I feel myself under an awful 
responsibility to myself, my constituents, my country, and 
the world, to oppose that motion ;”’ for I was a little netiled 
at this interruption. 

“The motion is not debateable,” 
mildly. 

I sat down, provoked and mortified beyond measure, for I 
was ready to overflow in a torrent of eloquence. The read- 
ing of the message, and other formalities, took up the whole 

g; and the House adjourned without hearing my 
speech. Thus, like Titus, I lost a day ; but [ made myself 
all the amends in my power, by speaking it that night in my 


replied the Speaker, 





{morning ; 


tion I made, nodded approbation. 

My next attempt at a speech on reform was quite unpre- 
meditated. It happened that a party of ladies came into the 
gallery of the house; among them was one with whom I 
was engaged in a fashionable flirtation of the season. 





great victory by sea or land. 
The moment I saw my belle in the gallery, the fervor of 
Luckily at that blessed crisis a mem- 


idesperately with the young ladies, who were delighted with || 


ichosen, being resolved to lose no time in convincing the] 


chamber to two chairs, a three-legged stool, and a chalk bust }!: 
of Cicero with a broken pedestal, which, at every gesticula-|) 


1}! 
wished above all things to dazzle her with a speech ; for, at/| 
the seat of government, a speech is equivalent to gaining a/) 





|Cumberland road, that would. be the very best road upon 
earth, if speeches could keep it in repair. My speech, which 
iwas the first of my budget I could lay hold on, was on the 
‘occupation of the territory of Oregon. 

I set out from the seat of government without interruption, 
jevery now and then cocking my eye at the divinity who in- 
spired me in the gallery; and was puffing and blowing 
about half way up the Rocky Mountains, when a member 
‘called me to order. 

“The honorable gentleman is not speaking to the ques- 
ition. The Cumberland road does not cross the Rocky 
| Mountains.” 

“ Let the gentleman go on,” exclaimed a soft, clear, bigh- 
|toned voice, in a wicked Cervantic tone, “let the gentleman 
he is only making a voyage round the world, and 
| will certainly cross the latiinde or longitude of his subject 
‘some time or other.” 

This sally occasioned a good deal of merriment, and I saw 
ithe loadstar of my eloquence showing her ivory teeth on the 
vecasion. I became confused; struck in upon another of 
my six stall-fed speeches, wandered from that into a third, 
and finally jumbled them all together into a mass of in- 
congruity, unutterable and inextricable. Fortunately the 
ispeaker, not having above thrice the patience of Job, at 
‘ength called me to order, and I obeyed. Fortunately, too, 
for me, the reporter, who had made more great orations 
than all the orators of ancient or modern times, not being 
able to take down my speech in short hand, substituted one 
of his own, which was read by my constituents with infinite 
satisfaction and improvement. Shortly after this, I made a 
jmotion to exclude ladies from the gallery; being convinced, 
from my own experience, that they cause the effusion of 





alone ; 


|| (nore nonsense in the House than nature ever intended mer: 


to utter. 

I was at first exceedingly discouraged with my excursion 
to the Rocky Mountains ; but, finding it made such a splen.- 
did figure in the newspapers, I determined to take the earli- 
est opportunity to get rid of another of my six labors. The 
next torrent of my eloquence was poured out from the 
summit-level of a great canal, which involving as it did a 
|great principle, excited a vast deal of interest in and out 
lof the House. Unfortunately for me, I did not get a chance 
of speaking, until the subject had been exhausted at least 
ja score of times, in a score of speeches. But for all this I 
was resolved not to lose my labors because others had fore- 
stalled them. Accordingly, when every other orator had 
become as exhausted as the summit-levels of some of our 
canals, I rose in my might, and repeated, not only all that 
had been said in the House, but all that had been written 
out of it, for the last fifty years. I led the House from the 
|canal of the Red Sea to the canal of the Yellow River; from 
ithe canal of Languedoc to the canal of Caledonia; from the 
icanal of the Duke of Bridgewater to that of Lake Erie: 
lin short, I did what neither Sir Francis Drake, Ferdinand 
Magellan, Christopher Columbus, nor Captain Cook, ever 
lachieved,—I sailed round the world on acanal. Before I 
‘had finished one quarter of my tour of inland navigation, 








jmore than three-fourths of the members were so fully con- 
ivinced of my arguments, that one after the other left the 
|House, having, as they assured me, made up their minds on 
ithe subject. This time I kept clear of the Rocky Mountains, 
inever quitting my canal for a moment; and there being no 
law against repeating the same thing over a hundred thou- 
sand times, I might have spoken till doomsday, had not 
'Mr. Speaker at length waked up, and observed that he 
lbelieved there was no quorum, and proposed an adjourn- 


iment. 


‘“‘ Never was there a more complete triumph of argument 
and eloquence combined,” said The Banner of Truth; “the 
friends of the canal were one and all so convinced, that they 





did not think it worth while to hear further argument ; and 





~~ 
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solemn pledge to the contrary. The result was, that I 
agreed to remain and support the great principle, being sat- 
lisfied by the arguments of my friend, that the salvation of 
|| the Union, and the welfare of unborn millions, depended on| 
my single vote. The triumph of principle was accordingly 
achieved by my single arm, and I returned home to await 


the walls of Jericho did at the blowing of the ram’s horns.” 
I was at first a little mortified at the idea of my speech 
not appearing with an end to it in the report; but the re- 
porter comforted me with the assurance, that so long as a 
speech had a beginning, it was of little consequence whether 
it came to any conclusion or not. 


I now began to be talked of as a rising politician; for any ||my reward. 
man who can get on the back of a canal or arail-road is sure||_ In due time, I was invited to preside over a department of 


of immortality. I became the Neptune of inland seas, a very| the government, in consequence of having so judiciously 
“Triton of the minnows ;” and already began to aspire to|/ accommodated my principle to my interest. It was now that 
an embassy to some une of the new republics without any||I congratulated myself on having sacrificed every thing to 
government. “He has made the canal,” said a great man.|| principle, and that I expected to reap the reward of my patri- 
“You are mistaken,” said the member with the tuneful]! otic labors in the cause of unborn millions. I proceeded to 
voice and Cervantic tones, “you are mistaken; the canal||the seat of government, and took possession of my honors. 
To make an end of my congressional|| But, alas! gentle reader, from that time to the moment that 
I fell a sacrifice to principle, I never knew a moment’s ease. 
I was a pillar of the state, and Samson with the gates of 
It was not long 


































has made him.” 
register ; I got rid of all my speeches, besides offering thirty- 
six resolutions, calling for information which the heads of 
departments assured me would require the united labors of||Gaza on his back was but a type of me. 
six hundred men, six hours in the day for six years, to col-|| before I discovered that a statesman exercises power as an 
lect and arrange. In addition to all this, I made about al/ass does, by carrying burthens: and that to be one of the high- 
hundred little extempores ; drafted a bill which was passed || est of the rulers, is only to become one of the lowest of slaves. 
after ail the sections had been amended, so as to mean!|| The labors and mortifications I underwent in the course 
exactly the contrary of what I intended, and which after-|/of my career of greatness, are beyond my power to describe. 
wards became the father of six volumes of commentaries ;||[n the morning, when I came down stairs, I found people 
finally wound up triumphantly at the end of the session, by || waiting to speak with me; I was stopped twenty times on 
striking out a “but,” and inserting an “except,” in a bill|| my way to my office, by people having important business ; 
for the relief of poor Amy Dardin, after a long and animated|/and on my return to dinner, by other people, who only 
debate, in which great talents were displayed on both sides. || wanted to say a few words, and kept me till my dinner was 

Towards the latter end of the last session of my term, aj/cold, and my Bashaba out of all patience. If I dined out, I 
great crisis happened. The whole confederation was divi-|| found a dozen letters to read and answer before I went to 
ded on a great question, which involved a great fundamen-||bed, all on the most important subjects; that is to say, on 
tal principle, and it fell to the lot of Congress to decide by /||subjects very important to others, and of not the least conse- 
states, each state having a vote. It was now indeed that I|/quence to myself. The whole mass of the good people of 
felt myself a great man, since a great question, involving a|| my state applied jn a body for offices. One was a cousin of 
great principle, ou which depended the salvation of unborn/| my wife's ; another had written in my favor in The Banner 
millions, rested upon my single voice. I was the sole repre-||of Truth; a third had his eye put out at the polls, in advo. 
sentative of my state, and, while others had only the frac.|| cating my cause; a fourth was a grandson of the corporal 
tional part of a vote, I had a voice potential. The other|/of the revolution; a fifth had once invited me to dinner ; 
states were divided ; my state had the casting vote, and I,|/and the remaining thirty-odd thousand brought the warmest 
I alone, became a second Warwick, a king-maker! Had|/letters of recommendation from his excellency the Honora- 
Mrs. Welcome Hussey Bashaba been now at the seat of||ble Peleg Peshell, Esquire, who was determined I should 
government, she would not have wanted great men to hand/|/ pay for his guardianship. My whole official life furnished 
her in to supper. It behoved me to reflect seriously, and to||/an exemplification of the different light in which men view 
delay my decision to the last moment, although, at this dis-|| themselves, and are viewed by others. I scarcely met with 
tant period, I feel no hesitation in confessing that [ had|/a man who was not seeking an office for which he was par- 
made up my mind from the first, with a proviso, however,|/ticularly disqualified, or which his situation ought not to 
that I saw no occasion to alter it aflerwards. As it was, I|/ have placed him above soliciting, or accepting when offered. 
kept my opinions as secret as the sources of the Niger. In|} A parson wanted a commission in the army ; a soldier, an 
so doing, I acted by the special advice of my master, his|| appointment requiring special knowledge of civil law; a 
excellency the Honorable Peleg Peshell, Esquire. man who, could neither speak or write his native language, a 

“J hold,” said he, in one of bis letters marked “ private/| foreign mission ; an independent country gentleman begged 
and confidential,” “1 hold it a sound maxim in politics as/|a situation unworthy a broken feather-merchant, thinking. 
well as morals, that where a man is determined, upon princi-|| perhaps, with Epaminondas, that he would confer honor on 
ple, to pursue a certain line of conduct, there is no obligation’ his office, though his office might confer none on him ; an 
which ought to restrain him from aniting his interests with|| honest gentleman from the Emerald Isle, just naturalized, 
his principles, and making the most of the position in which|| had great claims on a rale republican administration, on the 
circumstances have placed him. For this purpose, it will|| score of having fought at Vinegar Hill; another aspired to 
be wise and patriotic in you to keep your determination aj|a seat on the bench, having become exceedingly well versed 
profound secret, or even affect to lean a little to the opposite|} in criminal jurisprudence, by sustaining several indictments 
side from that you intend to unite with at last. When a ves-|| with great gallantry, and coming off with flying colors; and 
sel is at anchor, nobody feels much solicitude about her ;||ten thousand at least claimed the gratitude of the executive 
but a drifting boat always brings a reward for securing it.|| power, on the groand of having been chairmen or secretaries 
A word to the wise,” &c. of ward meetings, and brawling at election polls. There 

In pursuance of this advice, I affected to be undecided. J|| was one fine fellow whose claims were irresistible ; he had 
had not made up my mind ; I must consult my constituents;|| gained the election for an administration constable, by man- 
I should delay as long as possible, and be governed by cir-|| aging to make one man vote six times at the same poll. 
cumstances. Both sides beset me with arguments ; but when|| There was another fine fellow that quite delighted me; he 
a man has made up his mind, mere arguments weigh nothing.|| aspired to a principal clerkship in one of the departments, 

One day, a confidential friend of one of the great principles||and his only disqualification was not being able to write. 
—the reader must not confound principles with principals —|} “ But, then you know, sir, I can make my mark, and the 
came to me, to discuss the subject. understrappers can do the writing for me.” 

“ My dear Mr. Oakford, there can be no comparison be-|| “ Well, but,” said I, “ what will you be doing all the while 
tween the two principles. You must support oar principles.’’|| the others are performing your duties?” 

«My dear sir,” said I, “I have not the least hesitation io “Oh, I can give advice to the secretary. I am a capital 
saying, I should support your principle’””?— Here my friend|} hand at giving advice.” 
took my hand warmly, and cried with fervor, “My dear-r-r|} Another still finer fellow, who had broke three several 
sir-r-r” — “But”— Here he dropped my hand suddenly —|| times, never paid a debt in his life, and borrowed money 
« But, really, my dear friend, the question depends so little|| from every body that would lend, demanded a sitaation in 
on my single vote or my insignificant influence, that though|| which millions of the public money would pass through his 
I mean, if I remain here, to vote on your side, my family || hands ; he brought me recommendations from all his cred- 
affairs are so pressing at home, and my wife in such a bad/|itors, who saw in his appointment to this office the only 
state of health, that ] rather think I shall ask leave of ab-||chance of ever being paid. I ventured a delicate remon- 
sence for the rest of the session.” A confidential conversa-|}strance. ‘“ My good sir,” said he, “you know private char- 
tion followed, which I cannot disclose, being under the mostiiacter is not necessary in a public character.” 
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I believe the only time I laughed, except at the jokes of a 
greater man than myself, during the period I remained an 
ubject of envy to millions, was on an occasion I shall never 
forget. I was called out of my bed, early one cold winter 
morning, by a person coming on business of the utmost con- 
sequence, and dressed myself in great haste, supposing it 
might be a summons to a cabinet council. When I came 
into my private office, I found a queer, long-sided man, at 
least six feet high, with a little apple head, a long queue, 
and a face critically round, as rosy as a ripe cherry. He 
handed me a letter from the Honorable Peleg, recommend- 
ing him particularly to my patronage. I wasa little inclined 
to be rude, but checked myself, remembering that I was the 
servant of such men as my visiter, and that I might get the 
reputation of an aristocrat, if I made any distinction between 
man and man. 

“ Well, my friend, what situation do you wish?” 

“ Why-y-y, I’m not very particular; but some how or 
other, I think I should like to be a minister. I don’t mean 
of the gospel, but one of them ministers to foreign parts.” 

“I’m very sorry, very sorry indeed ; there is no vacancy 
just now. Would not something else suit you?” 

“ Why-y-y,”’ answered the apple-headed man, “I wouldn’t 
much care if I took a situation in one of the departments. I 
wouldn’t much mind being a comptroller, or an aaditor, or 
some such thing.” ts 

“« My dear sir, I’m sorry, very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
but. it happens, unfortunately, that all these situations are 
filled. Would you not take something else?” 

My friend stroked his chin, and seemed struggling to 
bring down the soarings of his high ambition to the present 
crisis. At last he answered, 

“ Why-y-y, ye-s-s ; l don’t care if I get a good collector- 
ship, or inspectorship, or surveyorship, or navy agency, or 
any thing of that sort.” 

“Really, my good Mr. Phippenny,” said I, “I regret ex- 
ceedingty that not only all these places, but every other place 
of consequence in the government, is at present occapied. 
Pray think of something else.” 

He then, after some hesitation, asked for a elerkship, and 
finally the place of messenger to one of the public offices. 
Finding no vacancy here, he seemed in vast perplexity, and 
looked all round the room, fixing his eye at length on me, 
and measuring my height from head to foot. At last, pur- 
ting on one of the drollest looks that ever adorned the face 
of man, he said, 

“ Mister, you and I seem to be built pretty much alike, 
haven’t you some old clothes you can spare ?”” 

“Oh, what a falling off was there!” from a foreign mis- 
sion to a suit of old clothes, which the reader may be assured 
I gave him with infinite pleasure, in reward for the only hon- 
est laugh I enjoyed for years. 

Among others whose names were sent on to me for office, 
was young Brookfield, son of the worthy man whose hospi- 
talities I had repaid by assisting at least to lay him in his 
grave, a victim to the great principle on which the salvation 
of unborn millions depended. I had now an opportunity to 
atone for an injury, and repay benefits; but I received at 
the same time a letter from his excellency the Honorable 
Peleg, recommending another person, and warning me 
against young Brookfield, who belonged to the party in op- 
position to the great Peleg, as well as the great principle. 
“The great political commandment,” said the great Peleg, 
“is to reward your friends, and punish your enemies. There 
is nothing selfish in this principle, since you do not reward 
your friends and punish your enemies because they are your 
friends and enemies, but because they are the friends and 
enemies of the great principle on. which the safety of the 
Union and the salvation of unborn millions depend.” What 
were the claims of gratitade or the atonement of injuries to 
these sublime considerations? Poor Brookfield was passed 
over, in favor of an adherent of the great Peleg and the great 
principle. Brookfield turned his attention to a better object, 
and in good time rose to respectability and independence ; 
so that, after all, I flatter myself I was the architect of his 
fortune. I cannot say, however, that he ever evinced much 
gratitude for my forbearance in his favor. 

I speak as if I were acting in these cases without control. 
But a man living in society cannot do as he pleases at all 
times ; a man in high station, never. He is elbowed and 
restricted on all sides. He has his equals, his superiors, his 
very dependants, to influence and contro! his own wishes 
and resolves ; is sometimes the slave of his masters, some- 
times of his equals, and sometimes of his slaves. There is 
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but one greater slave than the second man of a nation, and 
that is the first man of a nation. I was no more master in 
my office than in my own house, where Mrs. Bashaba 
managed the home department entirely, and stood in the 
place of the sovereign people. 

My domestic affairs and my domestic enjoyments were, 
equally with my personal independence, sacrificed to the in- 
tense labors and anxieties of my public station, During the 
session of Congress, I had some of my own measure meted 
back to me by certain watchful and sagacious members, who || 
moved resolution after resolution, calling for information on || 
certain points, from the first organization of the government | 
tathe present time. Some of these resolutions took up the 
time of myself and my clerks for several weeks, and I took 
pride to myself for the clear and able manner in which | 
drew up reports, which were receivéd, not read, laid on the 
table, and forgotten. The object of the honorable member 
had been gained. He had made a motion; got his name in 
the newspapers; and acquired among his constituents the 
reputation of a vigilant guardian of the public interests. 

I had various other mortifications, which none can feel or 
know unless placed in my situation. Sometimes a member 
would perhaps revenge the disappointment of some object, 
or the refusal of some favor, by attacking my official con- 
duct. At another time, the editor of a newspaper, to whom 
I had perhaps neglected to send an advertisement, would 
launch a random charge, or a thundering witticism, at my 
head, and though, as an individual, his good or bad report 
was of no sort of consequence, still his fiat editorial conse- 
crated the inspirations of ignorance and. folly. In short I 
sometimes had the pleasure of suspecting that nearly one 
half my countrymen believed me to be a blockhead or a 
rogue. To say the truth, had it not been for my perpetual 


| 


i 


| 


jbut who shall give precedence to the other. 


imay be well to apprize my readers, that they constitute, the 


tail of the corps diplomatique. They are the shadows of the 
minister, who is the shadow of his august master, and are, 
of course, the shadows of a shadow. They must be able to 
cut up a dish at the ambassador’s table; cut a figure among 
the ladies ; and cut a caper at balls. It is their important 
duty to fill up cards of invitation ; answer notes not diplo- 
matic ; ran about and pick up news; get at every body's 
secrets and keep their own; compliment the young ladies ; 
talk scandal with the old ones; trumpet forth every donation 
of the minister to charitable societies ; and put on their em- 
broidered coats on all proper occasions. Above all, they 
must understand etiquette, and sacrifice the whole decalogue 
to a point of precedence. Four or five years’ practice in 
these profuund mysteries qualifies them for Secretary of 
Legation. 

The unlearned reader must be careful not to confound eti- 
quette with good breeding, such as is practised among pri- 


\Vate persons. No two things can be more different, nay, op- 


posite to each other. Among ordinary people, for example, 
when a stranger, entitled to notice and hospitality, comes 
into the place, it is considered well-bred to call on him first, 
and invite him to your house ; etiquette, however, prescribes 
a different course. The stranger must call on the resident, 
indirectly solicit his notice, and thrust himself, on the hospi- 
tality of the person of distinction. Among well-bred people, 
if two persons happen to be going into a dining-room, there 
will be a little contest of courtesy, not who shall get in first, 
Among people 
of etiquette, it is exactly the reverse. The point of honor 
consists in maintaining certain imaginary rights of going 
first, if it be only at a funeral; and a gentleman or lady, 
who should lose their proper place, would not be able to 
sleep for a week without an anodyne. When I was a mem- 





recurrence to the first principles of the great Peleg, I should 
sometimes have suspected that I deserved the latter distinc- 
tion, for ‘I confess I often broke my promises, and passed 
ever merit and services in favor of political influence, which 
the Honorable Peleg considered synonymous with political 
principle. 

My demestic was still less satisfactory than my public 


The morning was a regular, ‘“‘never ending, still be- 


life. 
I was condemned to 


ginning,” routine of vexatious toil. 
listen to applications it was out of my power to comply with ; 
to express regrets which I did not feel; and hold out expec- 
tations which I knew would not be realized. I’made abun- 
dance of enemies, and gained no friends ; I was condemned 
to meet ingratitude from those on whom I conferred, and 
enmity frem those to whom I refused, benefits. In short, I 
was a Slave to official duties, that brought neither the reward 
of a good conscience, nor remuneration for the reproaches of 
a wounded one. From my office, where I sat in my chair 
five or six hours, without any exercise but that of a per- 
plexed and irritated mind, I dragged myself home, to dress 
for a dinner at six o’clock, to put on silk stockings, sit in a 
cold room three or four hours, eat enormously, and get the 
rheumatism. From thence it was my hard fate to go to a 
party with Mrs. Bashaba, who entered furiously into the 
dissipations of the capital, now that the station of her hus- 
band ensured her being handed in to supper by a foreign 
minister, or in default, by an attaché, at least. During the 
daytime, that good lady was perpetually driving through the 
solitudes of the streets, paying visits to ladies of distinction | 
at taverns, or trundling to Georgetown, to ravage the mil- 
liners’ shops. In one season, she disabled three pair of 
horses, and two coachmen, one of whom became a cripple 
with rheumatism, the other fell into a decline, with a cold 
caught in driving her to a party five miles off, in a snow-storm. 

But this was noft*the worst. Mrs. Bashaba caught the 
spirit of the place, and commenced the business of flirtation 
with an attaché, whose face resembled that of a Newfound- 
land dog. He was the very personification of whiskers, and 
he was held to be very aan he marvellously re- 
rembled Peter the wild boy. It waStnow that I thanked my 
Stars my wife was not a pita for, if she had been, I 
should have become jealous,.and she would have lost her 
reputation toacertainty. As it was I considered the devoirs 
of Peter the wild boy an homage paid to my official dignity 
rather than to the attractions of Mrs. Bashaba ; and as no- 
body envied the attaché, there was no motive for taking 
away her reputation, The happy result of these happy co- 
incidences was, that I escaped the green-eyed monster, and 
Mrs. Bashaba scandal. 

As I believe none of the writers on natural history have 
described the race of whiskered animals called Attaché, ix! 











‘lon the next step of the ladder above them! Every body 





ber of Congress, I came very near occasioning a long and| 
bloody war between the United States and a foreign nation, 
by insulting the king of the country, in taking the hand of a) 
lady who happened to stand next me, to lead her into the| 
supper-room. She had been assigned to the minister, who! 
immediately ordered his carriage, went home without his| 
supper, and penned a furious despatch to his gqvernment,| 
which he sent off express by an attaché of three whiskers. 
The lady never forgave my presumption. Had I been a 
senator, it might have passed; but a member of the /ower| 
House! it was too bad. Thus it will be perceived that eti-) 
quette is the antipodes to good breeding. The former con-| 
sists in asserting, the latter in waving, our pretensions to) 
precedence and superiority on all occasions. | 

It was curious to see the independent representatives of a! 


free people, paying homage to the superiority of men they! 
took every occasion to slight in their public speeches, and/ 
complying with such docility with the mandates of Monsieur, 
Etiquette. The first thing they did on arriving at the seat! 
of government was to hire a hack, and drive furiously round | 
to all the givers of balls and dinners, to leave a card. This| 
entitled them to an invitation to all the balls and dinners, | 
provided they sent in their adhesion in this manner, after. 
every ball and dinner ; otherwise they only got an invitation| 
to one ball and dinner ; for these things were too good to be, 
had without asking. For my part, while | was a member, 
I refused this act of homage, which I then considered some-' 
what degrading, though when I became one of the privileged 
few, I confess I did not find it altogether so unreasonable. 
The consequence of my refusal was, that I was cut by the 
whole corps diplomatique, attachés and all; dined at home 
every day by myself, and escaped bile for that session at least. | 

At parties, where [ saw the same faces and heard the, 
same speeches for a whole session, my great amusement | 
was to observe the various struggles of all classes, to obtain | 
that species of distinction which is dependent not on our-| 
selves, but other people. I could always tell where the) 
principal person, the lion of rank was stationed, by the tide 
which was tending that way; and, bad I not known a sin- 
gle person in the room, I could have pointed him or her out 
by that infallible indication. Such struggles to get near 
enough for a speech or a smile, a nod, or a shake of the 
hand! Such looks of triumph when the little ones got side} 
by side with the great; and such burstings of self-importance 
when they had the honor of walking arm in arm with one 





seemed to live in the sunshine of reflected honor, and none 
appeared to found their claims to respect or consideration 

































































on the basis of conscious worth, or intrinsic merit. I have 
seen the most insignificant beings on earth, without charac- 





circumstances of having, by dint of a degrading perseverance, 
acquired the privilege of being toad-eater to a person of dis- 
tinction. Nobody could eat their supper with an appetite at 
the lower end of the table; and Mrs. Welcome Bashaba al- 
ways scolded the servants for a fortnight when she missed 
the glory of being handed in and out by a qualified hand. 

To be concluded next week. 





— 


LIFE AND DEATH, 





Original. 





Whence are ye, fearfulones? Speak forth! Reply! 
Twas thus my spirit’s deep and earnest cry 

Went up. The midnight’s burning fever wrought 

Its fiery shadows with each ewelling thought, 

And proud, and high, amid the darkened night, 


My voiceless cry went forth, for light — for light. , 


I asked, of life whence came the peerless gift, 
Which gives to senseless clay, a power to lift 
Itself in burning dreams unto the skies ? — 

How genius looked from wildly beaming eyes, 
Upon the still, and dark, and dreamless earth, 

On which we live, and move, and have our birth! 


I bade the winds, the stars, the earth reply, 

If that which thought, and willed, could ever die ? 
And to what bourne the gift returned, which here, 
But shone, a transient ray, to disappear? 

And winds, and stars, and earth, gave answer back, 
But this, ‘‘ Thou canst not know its hidden track ! *? 


I spoke to death, and to eternity, 

As to a spirit conjured up for me 

By that prevailing cry, and bade them say, 

If that which lived, and loved, could know decay — 
Or if this feverish thirst, this strong, wild strife, 
For that we seek, but seek in vain, is life. 


Love, sorrowing love, bereaved and lone, 

Love from which kindred love had flown, 
Looked sadly up, and asked if al! was o’er,— 

If they who met on earth, should meet no more,— 
If but this brief companionship in wo, 

Was all that life, or love, on earth might know. 


I importuned the grave, as with a friend, 
Beseeching it but once its veil to rend, — 

To tell me why, with such o’erwhelming strife, 

It ever trod upon the steps of life ; 

And death, eternity, the grave, replied, 

*¢ We have no voice for doubt, thou child of pride.” 


My baffled spirit bowed in anguish low, 
The victim of a doom it could not know, 
Above, beneath, without a mark or bound, 
Was space, illimitable, dark, profound ; 
And in the agony of struggling powers, 

It asked why such a mockery was ours. 


There came a low, sweet voice, like music sent, 

Upon the dark abyss, where storms had spent 

Their wrath. *T was thine, meek faith, and thus it spoke, 
*Stilling the deep, whose waves so wildly broke, — 


‘*¢ Trust thou in Heavenly Love ; the power which gave 
Thee life, can lift from doubt, and from the grave.” 
FLORENCE, 


Tue Wamevm.— When the Indian tribes of America so- 
licit the alliance, offensive or defensive, of a whole nation, 
they send and embassy with a large belt of wampum, and a 
bloody hatchet, inviting them to come, and drink the blood 
of their enemies. The wampum made use of on these and 
other occasions, before their acquaintance with the Europe- 
ans, was nothing but small shells which they picked up by 
the sea-coasts, and on the banks of the lakes; and now it is 
nothing but a kind of cylindrical beads, made of shells, 
white and black, which are esteemed among them as silver 
and gold are among us. The black they call the most valu- 
able, and both together are their greatest riches and orna- 
ments, and answer all the purposes of money. They have 
the art of stringing, twisting and interweaving them into 


|their belts, collars, blankets, and mocasins, in many different 
'|sizes, forms and figures, so as to be ornaments for every 


part of dress, and expressive to them of all their important 
transactions. They dye the wampum of various colors and 
shades, and wire and dispose them with great ingenuity and 
order, and so as to be significant among themselves of almost 


every thing they please ; so that by these their words are 


kept, and their thoughts are communicated to one another, 
as ours are by writing. The belts that pass from one na- 
tion to another in all treaties, declarations, and important 
transactions, are very carefully preserved in the cabins of 
their chiefs, and serve not only as a kind of record or his- 


tory, but as a public treasure. 
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itwi y cho returns fourteen sy s,||the parents, through old a fi hei 
For the Boston Weekly Magazine. twice 1142 feet. When the echo returns fo n syllables, Pp ) 8 ge, are bereft of their feathers, and 
\the reflecting object must be 2284 feet distant, and so on. left half naked, their offspring stand around them, and cher- 


CURIOUS PHENOMENA OF SOUNDS. A-famous echo is said to be in Woodstock Park, near Ox-|/ish them with their own feathers; that they seek food for 


We may nearly calculate the distance of thunder, by re- ford. It repeats seventeen syllables in the day-time and||them; and that when nature, as it often happens, repairs 
marking how often the pulse beats, between the lightning |/twenty at night, when the air being somewhat denser, the||their decays, and restores them to strength again, they take 
sound does not travel quite so fast. them up by turns on their wings, and habituate their un- 


and the sound. If it beats six times, the thunder is about || ; , 

six thousand paces distant ; and if five times, five thousand || At Rosneath, near Glasgow, in Scotland, there is an echo|| practised limbs tg their ancient art of flying. 

paces, and soon. For paling which arrives by a successive ‘that repeats a tune played with a trumpet, three times, com-|| Most of the varieties of the stork inhabit the eastern conti- 
nent, especially between the tropics. There are a few in 


progression, has left the place where the thunder is, the same pletely and distinctly. Ancient historians record the history 

instant that the lightning appears; and according to the ob- jof an echo at the sepulchre of Metella, wife of Crassus, which||South America, but none in the United States. They walk 
servations of the Royal Academy of Sciences, it goes about ||repeated a sentence five times. There is an echo at Brus-||slowly with measured steps ; but their flight is powerful and 
a thousand paces, during one beating of the pulse, or in a/|sels which repeats fifteen times. long continued. They are said to have no voice, but pro- 
second. The pulses of different people differ in frequency, || There is another ancient account of an echo too extraor-|/duce a clattering with their bills, by striking the mandibles 
but they are nearly enough alike for making the above cal- inary almost to be credible. It is mentioned in Barthins’||together. Their food consists of fish, reptiles, small quadru- 
culations. |Notes of the Thebais. This echo not only repeated words||peds, worms and insects. 

Many extraordinary phenomena of sound have at differ iseventeen times, but different from common echoes, where|| The common stork of Europe is about four feet in length 
ent times and places given origin to a variety of supersti-| (he repetition is not heard till some time after hearing the||from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the wails. The 
tions. There is an ancient account of three mountains in||word spoken. In this the person who speaks or sings is||prevailing color of the plumage is white, with some black 

about the wings. It is found throughout the greater part of 










; ‘ : ‘ae | 
Persia, situated in the midst of a great plain, in approaching |/scarcely heard at all; but the repetition is heard very clearly 
Europe, in summer, but passes the winter in Africa. It 
takes up its residence and builds in the midst of cities, and 


j}and always in surprising varieties. Sometimes the voice is 

heard very distinctly, and sometimes scarcely at all. One 
is every where protected. Among the ancients, to kill them 
was considered a crime, which, in some places, was pun- 


‘person hears only one voice and another several ; one hears 
ished even with death. The Stork is famed for its filial 


the echo on the right, and the other on the left. 
waters, flowing, perhaps, in cascades through the rocky hol- Addison, in his Travels in Italy, mentions an echo near 
piety, and has even been made an emblem of this virtue. 
The following anecdote proves, however, that it is as capable 


The superstitious fears of the an-|| Milan, which will return the sound of a pistol fifty-six times. 
of feelings of revenge as of gratitude. Itis related in Keys- 


ler’s Travels. 

“The adventure of the stork which chose to be burnt with 
her young, when not able to save them from the fire, rather 
than let them perish by themselves, gave rise to a great va- 
riety of pleasing reflections. How far a rational principle, 
mutual affection and comparison of ideas may be ascribed 
to animals, I will not try to determine ; but assure you that 
the following adventure of a tame stork, some years since, 
in the University of Tubinger, is literally true. 

‘This bird lived quietly in the court yard, till Count Vic- 
tor Gravenitz, then a student there, shot with a ball at a 
stork’s nest adjacent to the college, and probably wounded 
the stork then in it, as he was observed for some weeks not 
to stir out of the nest. This happered in autumn, when 
foreign storks begin their periodical emigrations. In the 
ensuing spring a stork was observed on the roof of the col- 
lege, and by its incessant chattering, gave the tame stork 


the first of which one hears a confused noise of combatants, | 
which near the second is louder and more distinet ; but near 
the third the cries are changed into those of victory and joy. || 
These sounds were undoubtedly the effects of subterranean |, 


| 


lows of the mountain. 
cients magnified these sounds into such as were expressive || The echo was heard behind the Simonetta palace which has 


|two wings; the pistol is discharged from a window in one 
jof those wings ; the sound is returned from a dead wall in 
hollow building, called the prison of the Denys, so constructed || (he other wing, and is beard from a window in the back front. 


that those who were shut up in it could not make the Jeast})/ With regard to other phenomena of sounds many incredi- 
| ble stories are related, both by the ancients and moderns. 


of the noise of a battle. 
Father Kircher relates, that near Syracuse there is an ancient 


noise. nor even draw their breath without being heard. The 
building was in the form of an ear, and nature was exactly ||Olaus Magnus describes a cave in Finland, near Wibury, 


imitated in it. Though the principal entrance is now walled 
up, if any one makes a noise in the cave that serpentinely 
rans, and terminates by growing narrower, two effects are 
experienced. — The first is that the voice is so enlarged, that ||that when an enemy made an irruption into the country, it 
coughing will sound like a clap of thander ; the second, that | Was customary with the governor to stop up the ears of the 
the sound is redoubled to such a degree, that if two persons|/inhabitants ; and by throwing a live animal into the cave, 
sing there, a concert of four voices seem to be heard very|/he raised so dreadful a noise, that it was easy amidst the 
distincily. This account seems to be identical with the fol-|)consternation of the enemy, to destroy or plunder them. 
lowing. There is a lake, near Beja, in Portugal, in which black 
There is a large cavern in Sicily, called Dyonysius’ Ear,||fish are caught. When the weather is cloudy, and rain or 
which is cut horizontally into a rock seventy-two feet high, |/storms expected, there proceeds from the lake, as travellers 
twenty-seven broad, and two hundred and nineteen in depth ;|/relate, a noise like that of the bellowing of a bull, which is 
the entrance of which resembles the shape of an ear, and the ||sometimes heard at five or six leagues distance. But as | walking below in the area, to understand that it would be 


into which when a dog is thrown, or some other live animal, 
there proceeds from it so terrible and violent a noise, that it 
strikes down to the ground all those who come near it. : 


inside somewhat the form of the letter S. On the top of the||have now entered upon the region of the marvellous, it is//glad of its company. But this was a thing impracticable, 
cave is a groove, which runs from one end to the other, and|/time to close the article. on account of its wings being clipt; which induced the stran- 
has communication with a small room at the entrance, now ger, with the utmost precaution, first to come down to the 


inaccessible, by reason of the héight and steepness of the For the Boston Weekly Magazine. upper gallery, the next day something lower, and at last, 
after a great deal of ceremony, quite into the court. The 


tame stork, which was conscious of no harm, went to meet 
him with a soft cheerful note, and a sincere intention of 
giving him a friendly reception, when the other fell upon 
him with the utmost fary. The spectators present, indeed, 
for that time drove away the foreign stork ; but this was far 





rock. This is imagined to have been a guard-room, where 

the tyrant placed a sentinel, who, by hearing the least and SOME ACCOUNT OF THE STORK, 
every whisper of the prisoners within, made his report ac-|| Tue Stork is a general inhabitant of Europe, Asia and 
cordingly to his master. Mr. Brydone, in his Travels, gives|| Africa ; feeds on reptiles and fish, and is held sacred in 
to the cave the exact form of the human ear, but assigns to|/many countries, on account of its great utility in destroying 


it larger dimensions than those above-mentioned. Some|/serpents. It migrates at particular seasons from one part to 
among later travellers, deny the existence of any other than ||another in vast flocks, and in the most orderly manner. The}||from intimidating him, for he came-again the next day to 


a rude or fancied resemblance in the cave to the structure||female makes a large nest composed of sticks, and lays three |/the charge, and during the whole summer, continual skir- 
‘|imishes took place between them. Orders were given that 


the tame stork should not be assisted, as having only a sin- 
gle antagonist to encounter; and by being thus obliged to 
shift for himself, he come to stand better on his guard, and 
made such a gallant defence, that at the end of the cam- 
paign, the stranger had no great advantage to boast of. But 
next spring, instead of a single stork came four, which, with- 
out any of the foregoing ceremonies, alighted at once in the 
college area, and directly attacked the tame stork, who, in- 
deed, in the view of several spectators standing in the galle- 
ries, performed feats even above humat valor, defending 
himself by the arms nature had given him, with the utmost 
bravery, till at length, being overpowered by superior num- 
bers, his strength and courage began to fail, when unexpected 
auxiliaries came in to hisassistance. All the turkeys, ducks, 
geese, and the rest of the fowls that were brought up in the 
court, to whom, undoubtedly, this gentle stork’s mild and 
friendly behavior had endeared, without the least dread of 
the danger, formed a kind of rampart round him, under the 
shelter of which, he might make an honorable retreat from 
so unequal an encounter. Even a peacock, which before 
never could live in friendship with him, on this emergency 
‘ook the part of oppressed innocence, and was, if not a true 
friend, at least a favorable ally on the stork’s side. Upon 
this, a stricter watch was kept against such traitorous incur- 
sions of the enemy, and a stop put to more bloodshed ; till 
at.last, about the beginning of the third spring, above twenty 





of the human ear, and deny the idea of such a design in its||or four eggs of a brownish white color, in size like those of 
original construction. ‘the goose, but rather more elongated. The stork sleeps on 
Philosophers have proved by experiment, that the least|/one leg, and snaps with its bill in a very singular manner. 
and most violent noise run but the same distance in the||The flesh of this bird is not fit for the table ; and this cir- 
same interval of time; and that sound has not more velocity ||cumstance, in addition to the benefits derived from its in- 
in the beginning, when in its full force, than at the end.|/veterate animosity towards the reptile race, is probably the 
when it is almost entirely dissipated. If the report of a can-|/reason that it is allowed to live and even breed unmolested 
non extends to ten thousand toises, and that of a musket to|/in the most populous of the Oriental cities. The same vene- 
two thousand, and if both are fired off at the same time, the|/ration is shewn for the stork, in Holland. 
reports will arrive at the end of two thousand toises, at the|| It is observed of storks, says Dr. Shaw, that for the space 
same time; and the musket will be as soon heard at that lof about a fortnight before they pass from one country into 
distance as the cannon. another, they constantly resort together from all the cireum- 
With regard to echoes, it is said, that according to the||jacent parts in a certain plain, and there forming themselves 
various distances from the speaker a reflecting object wili|/into a don-wanne, (according to the phrase of the people,) 
return the echo of several or of a few syllables ; for all the|/are said to determine the exact time of their departure, and 
syllables must be uttered before the echo of the first syllable||ihe places of their future abodes. 
reaches the ear, otherwise it will make a confusion. In aj} The stork is held in the highest esteem and veneration 
moderate way of speaking, abont three and a half syllables|| among the Mahometans, with whom it is no less sacred than 
are pronounced in one second, or seven syllables in two sec-|/the ibis was among the Egyptians; and no less profane 
onds. From the computation of short-hand writers, it ap-|| would that person be deemed who attempted to kill or molest 
pears that a ready and rapid orator, in the English language.|/it. The regard paid to these birds, Dr. Shaw suggests, may 
pronounces from 7000 to 7500 words in an hour; viz. about]! probably have arisen, not so much from the service they per- 
120 words in a minute, or two words in each second. There-|| form to a moist fenny country, in clearing it of useless rep- 
fore, when an echo repeats seven syllables, the reflecting ob-||tiles and insects, as from the solemn gesticulations they are 
ject is 1142 feet distant ; for since sound travels at the rate||observed to make, as often as they rest upon the ground or 
of 1142 feet per second, the distance from the speaker to the|/return to their nests. 





reflecting object, and again from the latter to the former, is'' Some of the early writers observe of ihe stork, that when": 
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storks suddenly alighted in the court with the greatest fury ;|| western world as to pitch their tents each night, and seek a land as the column of dame seemed to extend more to the 


and before the poor stork’s faithful lifeguards could form 
themselves, or any of the people come in to his assistance, 
they deprived him of life, though, by exerting his usual gal- 
jantry, he made them pay dear for the purchase. The ma- 
levolence of these strangers against this innocent creature, 
could proceed from no other motive, than the shot fired by 
Count Victor from the college, and which they doubtless sus-| 
pected was done by the instigation of the tame stork.” 





A THRILLING STORY OF THE BURNING PRAIRIE. 


CLARK. 





BV REV. JOHN As 





Ir was just at the close of a long summer’s day, during 
the weary hours of which, our steamer had heen pushing 
her slow course up the broad Mississippi, that there suddenly 
opened upon us a vast, far-extending prairie. It was the first 
that I had ever seen, and to me it was an object of thrilling 
interest, and the more so because for several days we had 
seen nothing upon either side of the river but-unbroken and 
boundless forests, stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach to the distant horizon. Here was a vast expanse, in 
which no tree, no stump nor stone was visible. Nought 
met the eye, but the tall grass, waving in the breeze, bend- 








jseveral days. 
jcontinued bland as summer. 


lodging place wherever the shades of evening overtook them. 
They at length entered the prairie country, and were, for a 
while, almost spell-bound by the wide tracts of plain that 


|Stretched around them. To them the wonders of the bound- 
jless prairies appeared more amazing, because they had al- 
| ways been shat up by lofty’mountains in a narrow dell, and 


|had never till now looked abroad upon such amplitude and 
‘vastness of expanse. 

They had now been traversing through prairie country for 
It was late tn autumn, though the weather 
The day was bright and sunny, 
the wagons, each drawn by three yoke of oxen, were mov- 
ing slowly on through the vast extended region of long grass, 
now sere and dry, which stretched around them like a shore- 
less ocean, and gently bent and waved to and fro in the au- 
tumnal breeze. No house, nor stone, nor hillock, nor soli- 
tary tree were seen within the vast circle of the encompassing 
horizon. As the sun declined and the shadows began to 
lengthen, the tops of a small grove began to be visible in the 
distance. The emigrants immediately determined to seek a 
place of encampment for the night in the neighborhood of 
this grove ; for they naturally concluded that would furnish 
water for their cattle and for their own use, and fuel for cook- 
ing their evening meal. They had been successful this day 


ing, rising, and rolling to and fro like the waves of the ocean||in shooting a large quantity of prairie hens, and were an- 
after a tempest, and this grassy surface interspersed with /ticipating a delicious repast. 


wild flowers of every color, hue, and form. 

For a long time I watched this beauteous scene, till the; 
shadow of the evening began to settle down upon it. While 
I continued still gazing upon the prairie, an old Kenvuelias;| 


who stood hear, was making his observations, and at length 
he remarked, “ That prairie on fire would be a noble sight! 


I have’ seen them burning in a dark night, while the wind 
sprung up on the flames like a sea of fire. 


| 
I can tell youa 


good story and a true one about a burning prairie and a! 


family who perished by the conflagration.” 
We were urgent for him to proceed in the narrative. He 
began by giving an account of the family that perished in, 


the conflagration, with whose history he seemed quite fa-| 


| 


miliar. It was a beautiful and touching picture of real life| 


that he drew in describing this family as they lived some-| 
where in the valley of Onion River, amid the sublime moun- 
tain scenery of Vermont. 


He represented Mr. Norton, the! 


father, as a hardy, sensible, and pious New England farmer.| 


The family consisted of four children ; two of whom, James 


and Lydia, were grown up to adult age, while George, the’ 


next son, was about nineteen years old, and the youngest 
daughter was only eight. Mr. Norton had long toiled to 


accumulate a little property, but the increase had been so'} by means of his jack-knife and a flint. 


slow. that in a fit of discouragement he sold his farm, and 





Mr. Norton proposed that James and himself should go 
on ahead of the wagons, and get every thing ready by the 


time they came up. They accordingly started off, having} 


left Charles Stevenson to drive the forward wagon in which 
the family rode, and George to conduct the other. Mr. Nor- 
ton and James, however, had gone but a few yards, before 
Lydia came bounding through the long, sere grass, with the 
fleetness of a deer, bearing a tea-kettle in one hand, three 
or four prairie hens in the other. Lydia, as we have before 


'|Said, was full of sprightliness ana vivacity, and she had too 


often clambered up the steep and rough sides of the Green 
Mountains, to think any thing of two or three miles across 
the prairie. Her object in accompanying her father and 
brother was to hasten the evening meal; and as her father 
made no objection, the group moved on with quickening step 
‘towards the distant woods. They. had already proceeded 
full three miles, when they came to a beautiful spring of 
cool, clear water. Here they all sat down, and with grate- 
ful hearts partook largely of nature’s refreshing beverage. 
In the meantime Mr. Norton drew his pipe from his pocket, 
and having filled it with the dried Indian weed, a supply of 


!which he always carried with him, he soon ignited the same 


They were now only 
a short distance from the woods, and having filled a tea-kettle 


determined to emigrate to the Far West, where he learned jand a pail with water, they went forward and began to cut 
he could purchase land at a low price, and precure the means||up some wood and prepare for kindling a fire. 


of subsistence at little labor. 


He persuaded himself that by) 


And now the sun had set, and the evening shades were 


adopting this course he should be doing more justice to his||gathering fast around them. Beneath the covert of a large 
‘tree a fire was burning brightly, over which was suspended 


children than by remaining in a country where property,| 
and even the means of subsistence for a family, could be ob-| 
tained only by years of persevering toil. 


There was only. party on board the wagons. 


the tea-kettle, and all things were ready for the arrival of the 
Lydia ran out of the woods a 


one heart made sad by this determination, and that was the! little way into the prairie, to see if she could any where dis- 


heart of his favorite and eldest daughter. 
was a girl of excellent sense and some personal attractions ;| 


grown up with her from childhood. His father owned an) 
adjoining farm. The two families were quite intimate, | 
and many happy hours had Charles Stevenson and Lydia! 


passed together. 


west seemed to the young people a death blow to all their} 
long cherished hopes, as the circumstances of the young man 
did not warrant his forming a marriage connexion at once.| || prairie, the awful certainty burst upon them in a moment! 


But true affection is ready to make any sacrifice to attain its. 
object. 


This proposition of emigrating to the far 





As svon as it was a settled point that Mr. Norton on fire.- 


| What a sight then met their view ! 


Lydia Norton | cover the advancing party. She saw them about half a mile 


distant, moving slowly on, but she saw at hand, and near 


she had interested the affections of a young man, who had || the spring, what greatly alarmed her, —a smoke and flick- 


ering blaze. She ran back in great haste, and said, “ Father. 
I fear, in lighting your pipe, you have set the prairie on fire!” 

Mr. Norion started up as though a thunderbolt had fallen 
at his feet, and rushed forward to ascertain the truth of 
Lydia’s remark, James and Lydia both following him. The 
moment they had emerged irom the woods and got into the 


The prairie was indeed 
It was now quite dusky, and the little flickering 


was to leave, Charles Stevenson offered to accompany him) ‘blaze which Lydia had seen had already become a sea of 


in the capacity of a hired man, if he would accept his ser-|| fire ! 
Mr. Norton assented, and every thing was arranged | friends, whose escape seemed impossible. 


vices. 
accordingly. 

They were now on their way, moving in true western! 
style. They expected to be weeks and months on their jour- 


all the effects they bore with them were carried into two 


stout wagons, each one of which was drawn by three yoke| 
Mr. Norton or his oldest son usually acted as the|/in behalf of their friends. 


of oxen. 





ney, before they reached their distant home. The family and 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 


The wind drove the flames in the direction of their 


The long dry grass which had waved so gracefully in the 
‘wind, now caught every where like tinder, and sent up a 
sheet of flame that widened and expanded every moment. 
and mounted up with increasing brightness and height, as 


though it would reach the very skies. 


The feelings of this group were excited almost in agony 
The thought at length struck 


driver of one of these wagons, while Charles Stevenson|/ ithem, if they could only succeed in getting them through the 


took charge of the other. They had already been on their 


journey many weeks, and had penetrated so far into the 


| 


llong line of flame, they might save them, as the conflagration || his dead children. 





right than to the left, they embraced the determination to 
make an effort to reach their friends in that direction. Reck- 
less of consequences, wild with despair, they instantly rushed 
|forward, and succeeded in getting in advance of the fire in 
jone place. But they soon saw that the enemy was coming 
upon them with the speed and fury of the whirlwind. Mr. 
Norton lifted up his voice and shouted aloud, bidding the 
teams to move in this direction, but no sound was returned 
save the awful crackling of the advancing flames. Dark- 
ness, too, covered the whole vast prairie, save where this 
sweeping column of fire spread its desolating track. They 
could nowhere discover a single trace of the wagons; and 
now they began to see the peri! of their own situation. Al- 
iready they were completely environed with the fire, and all 
retreat seemed cut off. The only hope left them was to en- 
deavor to rush through the flames, and get the windward side 
of the conflagration. Mr. Norton and James made their way 
for a while successfully through this awful tempest of flame, 
ithe daring Lydia keeping close at their heels. At lengtha 
point was gained which seemed to open the prospect of es- 
cape ; not a moment was to be Jost, for already the fire raged 
around them like a furnace. Mr. Norton drawing in his 
breath, dashed through this awful line of flame, and reached 
a spot where the consuming element ceased to rage, it hav- 
ing already swept away every vestige of combustible matter; 
though scorched and smarting in every limb, he could not 
but feel grateful to God for this deliverance. He instantly 
turned to see what had become of his children. At that in- 
stant he saw one bright, lurid sheet of fire, mounting up 
like a vast wave of the ocean, and completely overwhelming 
lthem! He rushed back to assist them, but the flame, like a 
furnace seven times heated, rolled its intense fiery surge 
back upon him in such a manner, that he was obliged to re- 
treat. At this moment he heard Lydia shriek — her dress 
was all on fire, and her brother was trying to bear her through 
the raging tempest. When it had in some slight degree 
abated, again the father rushed forward — but another gust 
of wind swept such a torrent of fire over the bodies of his 
children, that it was impossible for him to reach the spot 
where they were. When the burning waves had passed by, 
he strained his eyes, but in vain, to catch a glimpse of the 
lobject of his affection. They were not visible. At length, 
as the fire marched on, he reached the spot where he had 
seen his children struggling with this awful element, and 
there he found them both, lying on the ground, their clothes 
nearly burnt off, and their bodies half consumed by the de- 
vouring fame! His poor daughter was gasping in death, 
and his son so dreadfully burned that he could scarcely move 
alimb. The fire was still burning the roots of the grass 
around and beneath them. At a little distance, however, 
jthere was a spot where the consuming element had exhausted 
itself; to this place he endeavored to remove his children. 
Poor Lydia almost expired in his arms. And as he laid her 
down on this black and scathed spot of earth, she faintly 
said, Christ is my hope! Jesus can make this resting 
place ‘soft as downy pillows are!’” The father hastened 
to*remove his son tothe same spot. He there laid him with 
his face towards his sister. He soon saw that she was dead, 
and said to his father, “ This is a sad night for us; Lydia is 
gone, and I think I shall soon follow.” 

‘There is an our,” replied his father, “in which all we 
can do is to look toGod. He has said, ‘ When thou passest 
ithrough the fire I will be with thee!’?” 

“ Will you pray with me, dear father?” 

‘:J will,” said the agonized father, and kneeling on the 
blackened earth, while bending over one child already dead, 
and another almost ready to expire, he cried unto God for 
help and mercy. When he arose from his knees he per- 
ceived that James’ breathing was more rapid and embar- 
rassed than it had been before. A dreadful fever was burn- 
ing through his veins. 

“‘T shall soon be,’’ said the dying-son, “ where the flames 
can no longer kindle upon me; and J shall be able to bathe 
in the cool refreshing stream that flows from the throne of 
God and the Lamb.” 

“God grant,” said the father, “that an entrance may be 
ministered unto thee abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom.” ‘ Amen,” responded James, and died. The chill of 
death, had suddenly come over him, and his spirit fled to the 
presence of his Maker and Judge. 

The father sat for a long time on the ground, gazing upon 
The curtain of darkness was drawn over 








was evidently moving off from the place where they stood ;!!the scene — but here and there dissipated by the dying and 
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reviving embers and flickering flame that still lingered on 
almost every spot over which the awful conflagration had 
swept. An unsteady, lurid light, just sufficient to reveal the 
wide-spread scene of desolation, was thus flung over the dark 
and blackened waste, where the consuming element had a 
few hours before rode on his resplendent car. At the dis- 
tance of a few miles, and as far to the right and left as the 
eye could reach, rose ‘one vast extended column of flame, 


mounting up to heaven amid the darkness of midnight, and |) 


marching on with the speed, and fierceness and fury of the 
whirlwind. Jt was an awful and sublime sight. Here the 
father sat by the side of his lifeless and unbreathing children, 


the stillness of solicitude was around him ;—and there |} 
bursting up amid thick darkness, with this tremendous con- 


flagration, which seemed so bright, and fierce, and awful, 
that one could hardly refrain from thinking it would burn 
up the world and melt the elements with its fervent heat. 
But I ought before this to have told the reader the account 
the Kentuckian gave of the fate of those who were connected 
with the advanced wagons. They had seen the smoke of 
the fire that was to cook their evening meal curling above 
the trees, and directed their course to that point, as the spot 
where they should meet their friends. They were not at all 
aware of the-coming of this awful conflagration, or the ap- 
proach of danger, till they saw the whole prairie directly be- 
fore them lit up with one extended sheet of flame. No one} 


can depict the terror, the anguish of that moment! No one}! 


can depict the sublimity and grandeur of the scene that at 
that moment burst upon their view! But fear and wild dis-| 
traction took complete possession of the whole company. 
The very cattle that drew the wagons seemed to sympathize 
with them, and to discover at once that their fate was sealed. 

We have already remarked that the fire extended more 


! 


WHAT IS HOPE? 


Original. 





Know’st thou a star of brighter ray 
Than all that gem the brow of night, 
That kindly lights thegilgrim’s way, 
| In clouds or darkness ever bright ? 
That star is Hope. 
| 


Know’st thou a flower, the garden’s pride, 
When all in fragrant beauty bloom, 
When all have withered by its side, 
Still lifts its head and yields perfume? 
That flower is Hope. 


The only star that never sets, 
‘Though all its sister fires may fly, 
The only flower that never droops, 
Though ail its fair companions die, 
Is fadeless Hope. 


| 


ANNA. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 





} 


ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 
Certain parties in this town have just obtained a patent 
for the making of a substance so nearly resembling ivory, 


‘and so applicable to all the purposes of that valuable mate-| 


‘rial, that it is almost impossible to detect the difference. 
| We have noturselves seen the mock ivory, but we are told 


‘given out to him, consisting partly of the fictitious compound, 
jand partly of ivory, and that he used them in hafting his 
knives, and returned his work without discovering the dil- 
ference. We understand that an imitation tortoise shell is 
prepared and in use, which, for some purposes, is little in- 
ferior to some varieties of the real article. It may be ex- 


that in one instance a working cutler had a quantity of scales) 


‘The writer then considers the prospects for the growth of 
a national music in America. It is obvious that we can 
jnever have any of that species of music which has been 
|termed traditionary ; the rude but expressive airs of a ro- 
| mantic state of society, can never be known in America. 
| Nothing of this kind have we received from England or 
from our own pilgrim ancestors. Hence, to use the words 
|| of the reviewer, “the art, if it is ever to exist among us, 
jmust be of spontaneous growth.” Our institutions are not 
‘better calculated than those of England to foster the art. 
'The influence of the church, which is there less than on the 
‘continent, is felt still less here in America; and we do not 
|enjoy so good opportunities as in England for hearing fine 
‘music. The habits of our countrymen are unfavorable to 
ithe cultivation of the art, even more so than in England ; 
‘all classes are devoted to business, and there exists no weal- 
|thy class to afford patronage to music. 

There seems to be no chance for the success of operatic 
music on this side of the Atlantic, since the opera depends 
|more than any other species of music upon wealthy patron- 
age. ‘“Masic, to become national, must be received by the 
|people at large. The opera, which is open for the wealthiest 
classes alone, which has no influence beyond its own-walls, 
is a mere hot house plant. It belongs in no way to the 
nation; and seldom or never will national perfurmers be 
found on its boards, or national airs be heard within its pre- 
cincts.””——“ There is more hope, far more hope, that a na- 
tional music will grow out of the rude but fervent hymns, 
|with which the over-flowing congregations of Wesleyan 
|| Methodists rend the heavens, than that it will ever be reared 
| by the opera, or the costly concerts of the nobility.” 

We agree with the reviewer, in believing that ‘the estab- 
lishment of the Academy of Music in Boston will do more 
















| 
} 


pected, therefore, that the quadruped and the reptile for||to advance the art among us in ten years, than the New 


rapidly in one lateral direction than the other. This Charles 
| 





Stephenson observed, and immediately sought to take ad- 
vantage of it, and if possible to get to the windward of the 


fire. But long before they reached the line of the flame, the i 


fire had extended miles in this very direction. It was too | 
late — there was no escape —the fire was every moment ap-| 
proaching them. Mrs. Norton clasped her young daughter | 
to her bosom and sat still in the wagon. The oxen, as the 
flames advanced, became perfectly unmanageable. They 
rushed forward with the fury of wild and maddened beasts 
into the thickest of the flames. The one team took one di-/ 
rection, and the other another, but both of them continued | 
to move on through the hottest column of flame, till at length | 
the cattle one after another fell down in the yoke, suffocated | 
by the flame, and bellowing as though in the agonies of! 
death. Long before the last ox had fallen, and the wagon | 
had ceased to move, Mrs. Norton, with her youngest child. 
at her bosom, had given up the ghost. The tow awning, | 
which covered the wagon in which she rode, took fire almost | 
as soon as they met the line of flame, and instantly all the) 
combustible materials in the vehicle were in flames. Es- 
cape seemed impossible, for already the oxen were moving 
with the speed of the wind through the thickest of the flames, 
and Mrs. Norton, clasped her child to her bosom, yielded to 
her fate, committing all to God. Poor George, not able to 
keep pace with the team he drove, as he saw the flame) 
marching on, sought by running to escape from the face of| 
the devouring element, but the attempt was vain. The 
whirlwind of fire soon overtook him, and like a resistless sea, 
rolled its burning waves over him. When Charles Stephen- 
son saw the team he drove, could no longer be controlled, 
and that in order to follow them he must encounter certain 
death, he left them to take their own course, and sought to 
rush through the line of flame— which had now become so 
expanded, that long before he passed the fiery column, the 
fiesh was almost burnt from his bones, and he at length fell 
down upon the burning earth, unable to move a step further. 
The fire still moved on with awful, unabated fury, over the 
wide and far extended prairie. No one that looked upon 
that awful sight could have failed to have exclaimed, “What 
a time it will be for the ungodly when thfs world shall be 
on fire.” 

When the morning came, a most melancholy spectacle 
was presented to the view over that blackened plain. One 
solitary living individual form alone, was seen slowly moving 
amid the scene of desolation—and that was Mr. Norton. 
He found Charles Stephenson just in the agonies of death, 
from whom, however, he Jearned the particulars above stated. 
This young man soon expired ; and Mr. Norton alone, of all 
that emigrant train, was left to tell the sad story of rue 
BURNING PRAIRIE. — Keepsake, for 1840. 











‘which our artists have hitherto been indebted for the pre-|| York Opera could have effected in ten centuries. The Acade- 


| 


cious substances above named, will henceforth be “left alone | my offers instruction on terms which need not repel the poor- 


‘in their glory,” the former of his tusks, and the latter of his, 


| 
| 


‘cuirass. — Sheffield paper. | 
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est cilizens: at the same time it is able to give concerts 
which shall be cheap enough for any to attend. We have 
felt, when we have seen the Odeon crowded at these con- 
certs, and have listened to the truly magnificent performances 
of native musicians, collected or reared by the Academy, 
that the art was indeed prospering among us.” 

We would append to these remarks of the North American, 






= : a tribute of approbation uponsthe efforts of the Handel and 


Nationa Music iy America.—The first article in the) 
last number of the North American Review is chiefly de- 
voted to the consideration of this subject. We often meet 
with what is called powerful writing in the North American, | 
andother Reviews ; we were pleased in this instance to meet| 
with something far more rare—we mean sensible ations 
The reviewer accounts for the want of a national music in| 
England, by attributing it to the Saxon and Norman inva-| 
isions. He thinks a national music, by which we understand) 
la peculiar style of melody or harmony which distinguishes| 
ithe music of any one nation from every other, has in the 
majority of instances sprang up in the romantic or semi-bar- 
‘barous ages. But the “first race with which England was. 
| peopled, retired before the invader, and a new people, with 
another language, other customs and other characteristics, | 
took possession of the soil. These two undoubtedly had their! 
music, as well as their language and their poetry. And had! 
‘the Saxons continued to be the people of England, their mu-| 
sic might at this day have been prominent in the fine arts. 
|But the Saxons were invaded and conquered; and where 
did a conquered people ever preserve their song? ‘They 
isat down by the rivers of Babylon and wept;’ they hung 
itheir harps upon the willows, and their sound was heard no 
more.” England being thus deprived of her traditionary 
music, other circumstances adverse to the growth of music} 
as a creation of art mav be traced in her history. One of! 
these circumstances was the want of church patronage, com. 
pared with what it received in other countries, and another} 
is a probable want of musical taste or enthusiasm in the; 








Haydn Society. This tribute, however, is needless, as the 
reputation of this old established society is spread far and 
wide, and the best musicians in the country will bear testi- 
mony of the great good it has performed in advancing the 
cause of national music. In this respect, it deserves credit 
beyond that of any other similar association, inasmuch as it 
was a pioneer in the cause: 





Sreampoat Expiosions.—We are satisfied in our own 
minds that no legislation whatever on the subject of steam- 
boats would do any thing more than slightly diminish the 
evil of explosions. The cause is deeply rooted in the boyish 
character of our people, and until we, as a nation, have ar- 
rived at the maturity of our intellect, until we have passed 
our adolescence, and have acquired the firmness and discretion 
of adult and rational beings, we must expect nothing less 
than an unremitting series of steamboat explosions from 
New York to New Orleans. There seems to be the same 
difference between a young nation and an old one, that we 
find between a young man and an old one; and a certain 
number of centuries must elapse before the boyish- propen- 
| sities of a new people can become sobered down to the ration- 
‘ality and good sense of the inhabitants of an old country. 
| Hence there are fewer steamboat accidents in Europe than 
in America, and fewer in New England than in the Western 
|States. We have long been of opinion that less blame ought 
jto fall upon the owners and the captain, than on the pas- 
sengers, that is the people. If the people show themselves 
determined at all events to patronize the swiftest boat in 


English people. They were more given to politics and to|| preference to the best and the safest boat, why should the 


the pursuit of wealth, than the most of the contioental na-) 


tions. The reviewer then remarks : — 

“If England has little music of her own, still iess has 
America. We are the heirs of England; if she had pos- 
sessed a musical literature, it would have been equally our 





own. If her traditionary songs had heen handed down from! 
the days of Boadicea and Caractacus, they would now be, 
heard along the Rocky Mountains. The same external, 
causes which have crushed the growth of music in England, 
prevent our having any.” 


owners or the captain be blamed for striving to please them ? 
| After an accident has happened, there is a general burst of 
| indignation against the owners, the captain and the engineers. 
| We would advise people to look into their own hearts, or 
/rather, into their own foolish intellects, for the object that 


|| deserves reproach. Let them consider how often they have 


‘encouraged this very evil, by giving preference to the boats 
|which are guilty of violating all these rules of discretion, in- 
stead of those which are managed properly and wisely. We 
are satisfied that the majority of our people who travel are 
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deserving of this reproach. The following account of pre-| 
vious citcumstances attending the Moselle, which exploded 
on the Ohio, are taken from an able and sensible article 3 
the last North American Review. 
“In the spring of 1838, it was our lot to embark at St. 
Louis, in a new and splendid steamboat bound for Pittsburg. 
Her captain was a young man of some experience on the 
river, and of a very ambitious and energetic character. 
The boat was evidently built with a view of embracing all 
the accommodations and improvements then known; and 
our party were congratulating themselves upon the confor 
and cleanliness of the cabin, and the order and neatness ap- | 
parent throughout. Before casting off her fasts from the! 
shore, steam was got up beyond the limits of safety, and the 
boat was shot up the strong current of the Mississippi, and 
turning above the town, dashed by the wharves with a ve- 
locity frightful to behold, but which seemed peculiarly ethi- 
larating to both crew and passengers. As this however was 
no more than the usual practice for crack boats on leaving 
port, we thought nothing of it ; but the haste with which her| 
necessary landings for wood and other purposes were man- 
aged, and the excited condition of her crew, soon made mani- 
fest (what was afterwards confirmed by the express declar- 
ation of the captain,) that it was intended to make a drag! 
trip. Now there were, no doubt, some few among the pas- 
sengers, whom a knowledge of this really alarming fact ren- 
dered uneasy and apprehensive ; but_upon a large majority 
it produced no other feelings than those of pleasing excite-| 
ment; and the watching of her rapid progress, and esti-| 
mating from time to time her rate of speed, seemed to form| 
an agreeable relief from the usual monotony of a steamboat||: 


| 


No boat was for some time encountered whose} 





voyage. 
speed was equal to our own, and one after another was easily’ 
passed ; till between Louisville and Cincinnati, a vessel was! 
discovered in our wake, whose two escape pipes and double’ 
engine showed her to be one of the mail boats that ply be-. 
tween the two places, and reputed to be one of the fastest, 
boats on the Western waters. As each bend of the river| 
occasionally disclosed her to view, it was evident that she| 
was gaining on us. The excitement on board of our boat) 
now became tremendous. Captain and passengers vied) 
with each other in stimulating the exertions of the firemen.’ 


Rosin was freely thrown into the furnaces, and the taunder- | 


ing of her paddles, and the quivering of the boat, told of the 
increased action of the steam upon her engine; while no. 
warning voice was heard from the passengers, ‘thooe who! 
felt alarm contenting themselves with keeping astern, as far, 
as possible from the scene of danger. These efforts, as it! 
proved, were unavailing. The power and speed of the mail- 
boat carried her by us; while our captain concealed his mor-, 
tification as best he could, swearing a deep oath, that the 
next time he encountered this rival, he would pass her, or! 
blow his own boat out of the water. Fearfully was his 
pledge redeemed. His time, however, had not yetcome. We 
landed in safety, and all tongues were loud in applause of, 
our captain and his fast boat. The newspapers recorded the 
trip just accomplished as the quickest ever performed ; and! 
the challenge was thus in effect thrown cut to all other cap: 
tains, to emulate this despatch. 

“A few days afterwards, in Philadelphia, a friend, aghast 
with horror, informed us, that news had just arrived, of the’ 
most frightfal explosion which had ever signalized the West-! 
ern waters. The question arose instinctively to our lips, —| 
Was it the Moselle? It was but too true. The rashness of 
the captain had most fearfully recoiled upon his own head,, 
hurling with him to destruction more than a hecatomb of in-| 
nocent victims, and this too, the result of an effort to pass the, 
very boat which had oat-stripped him on his previous trip.” | 





Tue Concerts.— We had some doubts last week about | 
the success of the two concerts on Saturday evening, (their! 
pecuniary success, we mean, for, in other respects, we had 
no doubts,) but we were agreeably surprised to find that 
each was as fully attended as either of those that preceded 
them. The two new songs of Russell, sung by Mr. and| 
Mrs. Seguin, were much admired ; but nothing could divert 


















jjobservers ; as the art of handling instruments so as to ob-| 


'ltraly valuable and richly-deserving work. Were it only 


| way are first rate, and established throughout Christendom, 


lla suvan in any sense, degree or department, I receive the 





the audience from their rapturous admiration of Russell, 
whose songs were, in every instance, encored. 

Mr. Knight’s concert, at the Melodeon, was the best he 
had given, and every part was well sustained, which is 
saying a great deal. We never heard bugle-notes equal to 
those of Kendall, on that occasion, and we can well believe 
the report of the excellence of Isenbeck’s solo on the flute, 
though we were mot present at the time of its performance. 


cl 








will leave the city with an increased reputation, and the 
best wishes of all who have listened to his fine singing. 

The Handel and Haydn Society will perform the Oratorio 
of the Creation, for the last time this season, at the Melo- 
deon, on Sunday evening, assisted by Mr. Knight. 

The Musical Institute will also perform the Skeptic, at 
the Temple, on the same evening, with the assistance of 
Mr. Russell. 

Such a rapid series of musical entertainments has, we 
believe, never before been presented to our citizens, and 
the liberal manner in which they have been sustained, is 
evidence of a great increase of interest in this delightful 
science. 


OBSERVATORIES. — SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL, 






































To the Editors of the Beston Weekly Magazine: 

I wave been much interested in certain late remarks in 
the “Journal” and other papers, on the subject of getting 
up observatories in this country. It certainly seems that the 
nation, at least, ought to have one, and might well afford it. 
At present, I am not aware that astronomical students among 
us —if any such bold beings exist ~ are any better furnished 
with facilities, than they were in the days of poor Ritten- 
house, who was obliged (and was fortunately able) to erect 
an establishment on his ownestate. Harvard and Yale, too, 

ought not to be longer destitute, for the honor of the nation. 
The former institution, indeed, is said to be “stirring in the 
matter ;”’ and it is added that their scheme involves but a 
moderate expense,—only a few thousand dollars. This 
fact is an important consideration, and I beg leave to call 
attention, therefore, to a statement made in Prof. Silliman’s 
last “Journal,” (the January number,) as among the pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, and founded, 
it seems, on a letter to Prof. Bache, from the celebrated Prof. 
Encke, Director of the great establishment at Berlin. It is 
well known that large observatories, like those of Green- 
wich, Koingsburg, and Dorpat, require in the present state 
of science, large telescopes, the art of dividing having been 
carried so far, that small instruments will not answer. The 
necessity for large telescopes for the meridian instruments, 
as well as for other uses, renders such an establishment very 
|jcostly, and requires that it shall be independent of others. 
It appears not to be the intention, at present, to erect such 
an observatory in the United States, and details in regard to 
it are therefore unnecessary. But smaller observatories 
may also be useful to science, especially for geographical 
|| purposes : such a one, for example, as would be furnished 
by a room with a solid foundation, connected with a second 
having a free horizon; the first to have cuts north and 
south, and east and west, the second to have a turning dome. 
The following named instruments would be suitable for such 
an observatory :— 


1. 
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Domestic.—The Committee of the Legislature on the 
Small Pox, have made a report, in which they recommend 
vaccination as the only proper remedy against the spread of 
the disease ; and are opposed to the re-enactment of the law 
which provides for the removal of patients to the hospitals. 

After a debate of nearly one week’s continuance, in the 
House of Representatives, on Wednesday last the question 
on the appointment of a committee with instructions to re- 
port a bill for the repeal of the license law of 1838 was taken 
by yeas and nays, and decided in the affirmative: yeas 595, 
nays 172. 

The State debt of Pennsylvania amounts to thirty-four 
millions, one hundred and forty-one thousand, six hundred 
and sixty-three dollars !_ The Governor recommends a resort 
to taxation, as the only possible means of extricating the 
commonwealth from the embarrassments with which she is 
surrounded. 

Another great fire occurred in New York, on Monday 
night last. It broke out in Front street, and destroyed 
several stores, including the lerge tea ware-houses of 
Thomas H. Smith, and J. & J. Hicks. The loss is esti- 
mated-at a million of dollars, of which $135,000, is insured 
in Boston. 

John Smith, a.merchant tailor, of New York, has peti- 
tioned the Legislature to have his name changed to John 


A meridian circle, with a 42 inch telescope and 20 inch 
circle, - : - : - : 1,000 rix dolls. 


2. Atelescope of 72inch focallength, - 900 « Smith Frazer, on the plea that his name is so common that 
3. An astronomical clock, - - 400.“ all manner of beggarly rascals are continually identified 
4. A chronometer, - - : - 500 «* with him. 
5. A small transit instrument, - - 350 Mr. Strange, of N. C., has introduced a resolution in the 
6. Small telescopes, barometers, thermom- U. S. Senate, to allow the newspapers, in which the U. S. 
eters, &c., a theodolite, &c., : 750 laws are published, to be circulated free of postage, where 
— they are printed. 
3,900 “ Rev. Cephas Bennett, his wife and four children, who have 


Or, about $3,000. || been connected several years with the mission at Burmah, 
have arrived in New York, in the ship Champlain, from 
Calcutta. 

The Legislature of Georgia has passed a law, which au- 
thorizes all free white citizens of one year’s residence or 
longer, to peddle, and to vend goods and merchandize as 
itinerants in that state. 

There is an attempt in the Pennsylvania Legislature, to 
declare the charter of the U. S. Bank forfeited, which will 
probabiy be successful, according to the Philadelphia North 
American. 

A citizen of New York is said to have escaped the disas- 
ter of the Lexington, by simply postponing his passage till 
Monday, to avoid travelling on the Sabbath. 

A boy only about fourteen years of age has been arrested 
at Springfield, under clear proof that he was the incendiary 
who caused the late fire in that place. 

The late Robert Lennox, of New York, is said to have left 
a fortune of $2,000,000, all of which he had accumulated, 
beginning in poverty. 

Much mischief has been occasioned to the boating on the 
Ohio, by the sudden rising of the river at Pittsburg. 

General Jackson was present in New Orleans, on the 8th, 
at the anniversary of the battle. 


A small observatory would thus be furnished for about 
three thousand dollars. 

It is well remarked, in recommendation of these hints, 
that such a small observatory will be well adapted to form 


tain accurate results, is only to be acquired by practice. 
These, as I have said before, are important considerations, 

and I hope our scientific community will not overlook them. 
Having borrowed liberally from Prof. Silliman’s Journal, 

let me, were it only from gratitude, say one word for that 


scientific, or strictly so, it certainly should receive a generous 
national encouragement from the friends of every liberal 
enterprise of the sort. While, however, its merits in this 


there is a great deal of popular “readable” matter in it, and 
the science itself is popularized as much as the utmost edito- 
rial tact can effect that desirable end. For one, though not 


numbers‘and read them, always, with an eager satisfaction. 
Let me advise others to make the trial, and I am sure they 
will say the same. The Professor never had a thousand 
subscribers for his work, 1 dare say. Massachusetts ought 
to give him as many, alone. T. 








From the Postmaster General. 


pr Remittances sy Mait.—‘* A Postmaster may enclose money 
in a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.’ 

Note. — Some subscribers may not be aware of the above regulation. 
{t will be seen that by requesting the Postinaster where they reside to 
frank their letters containing subscription money, be wili do so upon 
being satisfied that the letter contains nothing but what refers to the 
subscription. 

Those indebted to the Magazine for subscriptions, and those who 
wish to become subscribere, will please remit, agreeably to the above 
regulation. 





More Concerts — We again have (we da not know that 
we can say rival, but) a choice of concerts this evening. 

Mr. Russell gives one at the Temple, at which he will 
sing all his new songs, and several of his best old ones. 
He wili be assisted by the Euterpeian Vocalist The bill 
is a very attractive one. 

Mr. Knight advertises his last concert, at the Melodeon, 
this evening, in which he will be assisted by some of the 
best talent in the city, both vocal and instrumental. He 
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sViES,” OR “NO%” 


A COMIC SONG.-ARRANGED BY PAUL SCHMIDT. 
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For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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ask the ques-tion, 1 wish he would an-swer “ Yes,’ or “No!’? Nor stop to make some smooth e-va-sion, o. ne ways 
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tell me “May be so,” And al - ways tell me, ‘t May al s0.”? 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I always doubt the friendly meaning 
Of, ** Well,” “ Perhaps,” “I do not know.” 


When for a favor I am sueing, 


I rather hear the answer, “No.” 


THIRD VERSE. 


When of a friend I wish to borrow, 


dle —s Peareter = 





| Why all 
What we in fact intend to show; 
Why not at once, with much less labor, 
Say frankly, ‘‘ Yes, my friend,” or * No!’ 


A little cash, to hear him say, “will 


“ve none to-day, but, on to-morrow,” 
Is worse than if he told me, “ Nay.’ 
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FOURTH VERSE. 


this need of plastering over, 


FIFTH VERSE. 


And when I ask that trembling question, 


you be mine, my dearest Miss? 


I wish you without hesitation, 
To say distinctly, * Wes, sir, yes.’ 
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CHARLEMAGNE revered the dignity of the priesthood, but 


he was careful that its members should conduct themselves || 
ivery brilliant, considering its great age. This rare book was|/g 


found at Cilicia, from whence, in 1830, it was removed to||was inexorable ; the transgressor must die. But taking ad- 


|vantage of the occasion, he offered life to the culprit on con- 


in conformity with the gravity of its character. A young 
man to whom he had just given a bishopric, left his presence 
in such high spirits, that in mounting his horse he vaulted 
quite over to the over side. The Emperor, who had ob- 
served him from a window, ordered him to be called back. 
«You have heard of the difficulty which I have in forming 
good cavalry troops,” said his Majesty, “and seeing that 


you are such an excellent horseman, I am rather desirous of} 


retaining you in that capacity. You will serve me better 
than by being a bishop. Go into the ranks, and I will pro- 
mote you as you may deserve.” 


-_—— 


’ . . 
Literary Curiosiry.—<An old volume in manuscript, 











of the rich illuminations of the “ olden time,” which are still 


Constantinople, and lodged in the archives of the patriarch’s| 
palace. In 1833, through the especial favor of the guod old | 
patriarch, the present owner (Mr. Oscanyan) brought it over | 
to America with him. 

Derine the reign of terror in Ireland, in 1798, a circum- 
stance occurred, which in the days of Sparta would have im- 
mortalized the heroine; it is almost unknown, no pen has 
ever traced the story. We pause not to inquire into the 
principles that influenced her; suffice it, that, in common 
with the most of her stamp, she beheld the struggle as one 


over eight hundred years old, has recently made its appear-|/in which liberty warred with tyranny. Her only son had 


ance in Boston, the title of which is Martyro.oey, or re- 
lating to the history of the Martyrs. It is a traditionary 
work in the ancient Armenian language, written with the 


been taken in the act of rebellion, and was condemned by 
martial law, to death; she followed the officer, on whose 
word his life depended, to the place of execution, and be- 





j } . . . 
hand, on vellum, and on some of the pages are specimens} sought him to spare the widow’s stay: she knelt in the agony 


lof her soul and clasped his knees, while her eves, with the 


glare of a maniac, fell on the child beside him. The judge 


dition of his discovering the members of the association with 
which he was connected. The son wavered; the mother 
rose fram her position of humiliation, and exclaimed, “ My 
child, my child, if you do, the heaviest curse of your mother 
shall fall upon you, and the milk of her bosom shall be poison- 
ed in your veins.” He was executed: the pride of her soul 
enabled her to behold it without a tear; she returned to her 
home ; the support of her declining years had fallen; the tie 
that bonad her to life had given way, and the evening of the 
day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left her at rest for ever. 
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